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“/ bold it blasphemy that a man 
ought not to fight against auth¬ 
ority. There is no great religion 
and no great freedom that has 
not done it in the beginning 

—GEORGE ELIOT. 
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Threepence 


INDONESIA: 

Background and Fears 


issues ^behind the half-pint 
fand lukewarm civil war now 
ling in Indonesia could be 
bfl> described as a struggle for 
ter between an autocratic leader 
^central government and a mili- 
junta seeking influence in the 
nttry. 

is not of course quite as simple 
that, for the background to the 
lent situation goes back many 
ps. and in any case the rebels did 
j in the first place remove their 
;iance from the autocrat—they 
ely sought to influence his poli- 
lin a more acceptable direction. 

ndonesia is a great sprawling 
tpg of 3,000 islands nearly 3,000 
|e$ long, stretching from just 
ot Malaya on the Indian 
fern side to just north of Austra- 
pn the Pacific side. Many of the 
Js are mere dots in the ocean, 

[ the largest ones—Sumatra, Java, 
Jieo, the Celebes, are large, rich 
f natural resources and highly 
Tbated. The total population of 
[lonesia is 85,000,000, which 
es it the §ixth largest nation in 
[world. 

For 350 years, until the last war, 
pnesia was a colony of the 
Lite h. It was in fact known as the 
itch East Indies. But by the time 
f Japanese armies landed there in 
M2, an influential nationalist 
Dvement had been established, in 
ilte of Dutch attempts to crush it 
the usual methods, including im¬ 
prisonment of its leaders. 

Collaboration for Experience 

M Among these was a Dr. Moham¬ 
med Hatta. and the man who was 
destined to become the first Presi¬ 
dent of an independent Indonesia, 


B.A.O.R. FATHERS 
9ooo unwanted Babies 

* Bonn, March 14. 

The Deutsche Acrzteblatt, a German 
medical journal, has published the exact 
figures of illegitimate children in the 
Federal Republic whose fathers are 
members or ex-members of the occupa¬ 
tion forces. There are 67,753 of them 
born between 1945 and 1955 when West¬ 
ern Germany became a fully sovereign 
Slate. Only since 1955 has there been 
redress against the fathers of illigetimate 
children born to German mothers, and 
the legal possibility of claiming support 
from them. 

Of the illegitimate children bom be¬ 
fore 1955, 53 per cent, are alleged to 
have American fathers, 15 per cent. 
French, and 12.6 per cent. British. More 
than 4,500 children have coloured 
fathers. There are plenty of unhappy 
features in this story. More than 20 pci 
cent, now depend on public welfare. 
Coloured children have special problems, 
and only 6 per cent, of the foreign 
fathers admit patrimony. 

{Mam it ester Guardian). 

Hitler, who ranted about produc¬ 
ing a pure Aryan race in Germany 
is. we hope, turning in his grave. 
But such a reflection does not com¬ 
pensate for all the misery the occu¬ 
pying troops have left behind them 
in the form of. often, unwanted 
children. According to the report 
only since 1955 has there been “re¬ 
dress" against the fathers of these 
children. Have we in this country 
no responsibility for the future of 
the 9.000 children fathered by mem¬ 
bers of the British Army of Occu¬ 
pation? 


Sukarno, and they seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of the Japanese occupation 
to collaborate with the invaders 
against the Dutch, whom they re¬ 
placed with native administrators, 
thereby gaining, under Japanese 
tutelage, experience in government 
and administration denied them by 
the Europeans. 

When the Japanese suddenly sur¬ 
rendered in 1945, Sukarno whipped 
a government of his own making 
into the saddle. It was six weeks 
before the triumphant Britis^i ar¬ 
rived on Java to make an attempt 
to re-establish Dutch rule. 

But it was too late. The Dutch 
came with all the power they could 
muster, but in four years of fighting, 
including two’ major military cam¬ 
paigns, they learned only that they 
could capture cities but could not 
subdue the countryside. In 1949 
the Dutch gave up the struggle, and 
Sukarno became president. 

There has followed nine years of 
political jiggery-pokery and attemp¬ 
ted economic reconstruction. The 
areas of the sprawling archipelago 
are, however, unequally divided in 
terms of natural resources and 
population. The Outer Islands, par¬ 
ticularly Sumatra, produce nearly 
100 per cent, of the nation’s export 
wealth. From Sumatra comes coal, 
rubber, tobacco and now oil (drilled 
and shipped out by Caltex, the 
American company); from Celebes 
comes gold and nickel. But Java, 
where the capital, Djakarta, is, does 
little more than feed its own 52 mil¬ 
lion hungry mouths. 

Java Gets More 

But because it is the central, 
capital, country, and Sukarno’s 
homeland to boot, Java enjoys high¬ 
er capitalisation in terms of schools, 
hospitals, roads, than any of the 
actually more productive outer 
islands. This has given opportunities 
for opposition Army officers to rally- 
support for their present rebellion 
against Sukarno’s government in 
Djakarta, and they are being obser¬ 
ved with some sympathy by the 
West. 

For Sukarno, although first and 
foremost a Sukarnoite, flirts out¬ 
rageously with the Communists—in¬ 
deed he probably only holds on to 
power in Djakarta with their aid. 
In the course of his travels, both 
East and West (he delighted Ameri¬ 
cans by quoting Abe Lincoln, got 
a ticker-tape welcome in New York) 
he was reportedly most impressed 
will) Mao Tse-Tung’s new China, 
and Indonesia remains the only 
Pacific nation among the great siring 
around the Asian land-bloc uncom¬ 
mitted to the West. All the rest— 
Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, the Phil¬ 
ippines are part of America's well- 
forward ‘defensive* perimeter. 

In view of this, the present events 
in Indonesia are of more importance 
to the world at large than a mere 
struggle for power among military- 
political cliques in an under-devel¬ 


oped island paradise would appear 
to be. The Communists would 
dearly love to get clear unfettered 
control of Indonesia, bringing them 
within striking distance of Singa¬ 
pore, across the Malacca Straits 
from Sumatra, and, in the other 
direction, almost to the Northern tip 
of Australia. Similarly America is f 
very concerned that this missing link 
in the SEATO chain should not pass 
into Communist hands. 

Another Korea? 

So both America and Russia are 
sitting watching Indonesia, ready to 
jump the moment the other makes 
an overt move. Rumours are rife — 
that American arms are going to the 
rebels, Russian aid to the govern¬ 
ment. Most amusing of all is the 
report that Mr. Dulles is seriously 
looking into the circumstances under 
which he can grant U.S. recognition 
to the rebels in Sumatra! This, after 
the steadfast refusal for years to 
recognise Mao Tse-Tung’s Govern¬ 
ment in Peking! 

The fact remains that the rebels 
are Right-wing military nationalists 
trying to exert what they call a 
moderating influence upon the Left- 
wing political nationalism of Sukar¬ 
no, an arch opportunist. 

The choice for the Indonesian 
people would not seem to be a very 
attractive one. But the danger for 
them is that their country may be 
turned into another Korea, if the 
power blocs of East and West so 
decide to solve their internal prob¬ 
lems, try out new weapons and 
crusade for their diverse tyrranies. 


Have you Renewed 
your Subscription to 
FREEDOM ? 


Now There’s Too Much Coal 

Redundancy in the Mines follows? 


^T the beginning of the year, 
the Press, politicians, the 
National Coal Board and even the 
miners’ leaders were busily berating 
the miners for asking for more 
money without showing good 
grounds for their demands in more 
hard coal. “Absenteeism" — that was 
the curse of the industry and the 
Press gave its generous support to 
those miners' leaders who were even 
more outspoken than the Coal Board 
itself in condemning the “persistent 
offenders’’* and threatening to drive 
them not only from the pits they 
were actually working (or slacking) 
in, but from the industry itself. The 
following editorial comment from 
the News Chronicle is a reminder of 
the mood of only two months ago. 

Lancashire miners are starting their 
own investigation into absenteeism. 
Pit-head committees of eight men each, 
with miners and management equally 
represented, will go into individual cases 
of absence from work, issue warnings, 
and if necessary down-grade or fire per¬ 
sistent absentees. 

The county area secretary of the 
N.U.M. has said bluntly: “If a man is 
not prepared to put in five days' work, 
then we don’t want him.” 

This is a vigorous example of setting 
one's own house in order. Earlier this 
month Sir James Bowman spoke of 
“too much inexcusable absence” although 
he mysteriously added that he did not 
blame the miner. 

The reaction from Lancashire pits is 
healthy in principle. The aim is to cut 
out the inexcusable absences of which 
the N.C.B. chairman spoke; but the com¬ 
mittees will have to watch their step. 

Their decisions must be seen to be 
just. It is essential that they obtain and 
retain the confidence of the miners as a 
whole. With this proviso Lancashire’s 
initiative should prove a valuable deter- 


*See Freedom editorial. January 25. 


rent to the kind of absenteeism which 
is holding back the industry. 

The Manchester Guardian (16/1/58) 
in its editorial on the miners’ claims 
pointed to the fact that absenteeism 
from all causes in the Yorkshire 
coalfields last year averaged just 
over 20 per cent., “that is, the 
equivalent of one whole working day 
in every five’’. The M.G. could not 
blame men for “choosing to use 
their earnings to buy leisure as 
such", but, it went on to add “Yet 
the coal the country needs cannot 
he raised in what amounts to a four- 
day week. The truth is that the 
wages for four days’ work at the 
coal face are higher than the indus¬ 
try can afford’’. (In passing, it 
should be made clear that the M.G. 
was mixing two distinct problems, 
of production and productivity or 
cost of production.) 

Only two months have passed 
since the Lancashire miners’ secre¬ 
tary was threatening that “if a man 
is not prepared to put in five days’ 
work then we don’t want him’’, and! 
the Manchester Guardian was stat¬ 
ing as a fact that “the coal the coun¬ 
try needs cannot be raised in whati 
amounts to a four day week". Ifi 
was only two months ago that Mr. 
Sales, chairman of the North-East¬ 
ern division of the National Coal 
Board told a press conference thafi 
he detected “a lot of confusion’’ in 
the alarm about the alleged 28 mil¬ 
lion tons of coal which the N.C.B. 
was said to hold in stock. In fact, 
the board held about 7£ million tons 
while the rest had already been sold 
and was being held in stock by the 
purchasers. The division itself only 
held half a million tons in stock, 
consisting mostly of “smalls". This 

Continued on p. 4 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Verwoerd Attacks A.N.C. 


$OUTH AFRICA’S Nationalist 
Government seems to be deter¬ 
mined to drive the country’s non- 
European citizens into revolutionary 
channels if they are to find any 
means of expression or defence at 
all. 

The latest step in what the News 
Chronicle has called ‘South Africa’s 
inexorable march into the depths of 
tyranny’, is the government’s deci¬ 
sion to curtail the activities of the 
African National Congress — if not 
actually to ban it — in native areas. 

The African National Congress is 
the only remaining organisation left 
u> represent (lie political interests 
of the African as he, so far, sees it. 
It is the only organisation through 
which any altitudes of the African 
on political and economic matters 
can be given voice. 

True, it has always been a pretty 
mu 11 led voice. The first self- 
appointed functions of the Congress 
in 1912 — then called the South 
African Native National Congress 
— were to overcome the tribal divi¬ 
sions among Africans and bring 
them together as Africans, to unite 
them for the purpose of using their 
strength of numbers lo ensure re- 
the white South African to the 
sped for their wishes, to win over 
SANNC concept of what union in 
South Africa ought to mean, and 
to attract world attention to the 
dangers of race-divided society. 


Union-Unity 

The concept of Union referred to 
was that with which the Africans 
approached the merging of the 
three national divisions—British, 
Boer and African—into the Union 
of South Africa in 1910. The Afri¬ 
cans realised that if Britain had the 
capital and the technical know-how, 
and the Boers had the gold-bearing 
reefs of the Transvaal, the contribu¬ 
tion which they, the Africans, had 
to offer was labour, without which 
after all, the other two were useless. 
Together, however, these three 
sources of wealth represented a tre¬ 
mendous potential for well-being for 
all the peoples of South Africa. 

Alas for the optimism of the Afri¬ 
cans. The Act of Union made it 
a land of tremendous potential for 
the well-being of the white man, 
from whom the African would be 
forever divided by race and colour. 
The present Nationalist Government 
is pushing this division to lunatic 
lengths in its Apartheid policy, but 
this policy is different only in de¬ 
gree, not in kind, from those of the 
past. 

By 1913 the new government of 
the Union had passed the Land Act, 
which introduced rural residential 
segregation and uprooted and ruined 
large numbers of Africans who had 
lived off the land. The SANNC saw 
in this Act a step to bar the African 
from citizenship in South Africa. 


No Rights 

And so it has gone on for year 
after year, with all the time the Afri¬ 
can National Congress (as it is now 
called) remaining desperately mod¬ 
erate and conciliatory, while the 
European organisations have be¬ 
come increasingly immoderate, pro¬ 
vocative and contemptuous of the 
rights of the African. 

To-day in South Africa white 
workers have legally recognised 
trades unions with the rights to 
organise which are taken for granted 
in most democratic countries. But 
the Africans have not. Their unionst 
are denied legal recognition and 
every obstruction is put in the way 
of their growth or even establish¬ 
ment. African workers are not per¬ 
mitted to engage in collective bar¬ 
gaining through the industrial coun¬ 
cil system; any disputes that arise 
with employers are settled by Gov¬ 
ernment officials. Strikes are pro¬ 
hibited under heavy penalties. There 
is no freedom of movement for 
African labour and everything is 
done to keep Africans in subservient, 
lower-paid jobs. 

Now their last legally-allowed, 
voice is to be silenced, if Dr. Ver¬ 
woerd, Minister of Native Affairs, 
has his way. For on Saturday he 
announced that the Government is 
planning to ban ANC activities in 
Native Areas. 

Continued on p. 4 






























TT'S here, it’s been with us for years, 
it’s growing every day, and we have 
never got around to solving the problems 
it presents. Are there any libertarian 
solutions? Are there any solutions at 
all? 

The motor age began, so far as this 
country is concerned, on a summer day 
in 1888 when a three-wheeled Benz 
horseless carriage was unloaded from the 
cross-channel steamer. In 1896 with the 
repeal of the law which required self- 
propelled vehicles to be preceded by a 
man carrying a red flag, the motor car 
became a practical proposition. Since 
then the number of vehicles on the road 
has increased at a continually accelerat¬ 
ing rate, the only checks on its growth 
being the two world wars. 

A new book by Mr. Colin Buchanan, 
an architect and engineer, must be the 
first attempt to assess the whole impact 
of the motor age on our society. He 
calls it Mixed Blessing* for very good 
reasons. For while motor transport has 
brought a vast increase in personal 
mobility and in what he calls the “enor¬ 
mous widening of personal horizons", 
it is on the other hand so reliable a 
lethal weapon that we know with some 
degree of accuracy the number of people 
it will kill to-morrow, next week and 
next year. It is also steadily destroying 
the amenities of town and country, but 
at the same time it has had a tremen¬ 
dously beneficial effect on rural life, the 
bus services having become “the life¬ 
blood of country existence". It provides 
employment for millions, and enormous 
wealth for some (as is apparent from the 
fact that Lord Nuffield has given away 
£37 millions and the Ford Foundation 
£330 millions). It has a profound effect 
on our standard of living, and also on 
international politics and economics, as 
you can tell by comparing the statistics 
on sources of petroleum in Mr. Buch¬ 
anan's chapter on our economic depend¬ 
ence on the motor vehicle with the 
relationship between Middle-Eastern 
crises and the crude oil requirements of 
Europe and America. 

It may be questioned, Mr. Buchanan 
writes, 

“whether the fundamental nature of 
the transport revolution has yet been 
grasped, whether it is appreciated that 
the advent of a means of personal mech- 

* Mixed Blessing : The Motor in Britain 
by C. D. Buchanan (Leonard Hill Ltd., 
305.). 
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anical locomotion adaptable for a host 
of everyday journeys has, by turning the 
streets into rivers of jostling, lethal 
vehicles, rendered out of date at a stroke 
the conventional arrangement of streets 
and buildings that has served us for so 
long . . . Jt is not traffic movement but 
civilised town life that is at stake". 


'J^HE motor car is yet another example 
of multiple invention. You cannot 
ascribe it to any one man; all you can 
say is that Benz and Daimler simultan¬ 
eously and separately produced vehicles 
driven by internal combustion engines in 
1884-6, preceded so far as the engine is 
concerned by inventors like Lenoir in 
France, Narkus in Austria and Otto in 
Germany, and followed in the next ten 
years by innumerable inventors and de¬ 
velopers of components and improve¬ 
ments — Panhard, Peugeot, Dunloy, Ford, 
Renault, Michelin. The manufacturing 
industry itself provides from one point 
of view a text-book example of the con¬ 
centration of capital, the many small and 
independent manufacturers having been 
swallowed into a few giant corporations, 
but from another angle it amply verifies 
Kropotkin's observations on the way in 
which, around each industrial monster 
grow innumerable small specialised firms. 

In Britain five firms dominate the in¬ 
dustry — the British Motor Corporation 
(Austin and Nuffield), the Rootes Group, 
Vauxhall, Ford and Standard. Between 
them they produce 90 per cent, of all 
cars and taxis in this country and about 
80 per cent, of all commercial vehicles. 
On the other hand, in Mr. Buchanan’s 
words, 

“two-thirds of the factory value of a 
car is represented by components bought 
by the actual manufacturer from outside 
suppliers. Brake drums, water pumps, 
oil seals, fuses, gaskets, connection rods, 
dynamos, petrol tanks, shock absorbers, 
carburettors, ball bearings, axles, cam¬ 
shafts, road springs and a couple of hun¬ 
dred other items in car assembly are in 
fact made by a very large number of 
specialist firms scattered all over the 
country. Our economic dependence on 
the motor industry, in the sense of the 
employment that it provides, is far more 
than dependence upon the factories of 
the well-known makes of car, for these 


factories spread their roots and draw 
their nourishment from a multitude of 
other concerns." 

Road transport in all its aspects em¬ 
ploys 2,038,000 people, which is 8 per 
cent, of the total national labour force. 
Of these, 335,000 arc employed in motor 
manufacture, 101,000 in manufacture of 
parts and accessories, 288,000 in garages 
and motor sales, 50,000 in the tyre and 
oil industry, 96,000 in road construction 
and maintenance, 305,100 in public 
transport, taxis, hired cars and chauf- 
feuring, and 863,000 in public and private 
goods transport. The motor industry 
accounts for about 13 per cent, of this 
country’s export trade, a figure which is 
increasingly difficult to maintain “in the 
face of growing competition and increas¬ 
ing home production in receiver coun¬ 
tries"; one aspect of this trade to which 
Mr. Buchanan draws attention is that 
the maintenance of foreign markets 
seems to be dependent upon manufac¬ 
turers being able to market the same 
kind of vehicles at home, “yet the gene¬ 
ral trend of foreign demand seems to be 
for larger and faster vehicles than we 
can accommodate upon our modest high¬ 
way system which we lack the funds to 
improve”. 

In 1914 there were 388,860 motor 
vehicles in Britain. By 1939 there were 
3,148,000. In 1947 there were 3,337,000; 
in 1950 there were 4.118,000; and in 
1955. 6,044,000. By 1956 there were 
more than twice the total number of 
1939. Mr. Buchanan declares that it is 
very possible “that the main motor car 
boom in this country still lies ahead of 
us. We still stand at about one private 
car per fourteen head of population com¬ 
pared with one per four in the United 
States. Certainly there is a very real 
prospect of the number of cars being 
trebled in the next decade or so, a hap¬ 
pening which would be in line with the 
maintenance of a motor industry playing 
its vital role in our export trade". 


'JpHE greater part of Mr. Buchanan's 
book is devoted to the problems 
which the motor vehicle has brought 
with it, very properly, since every in¬ 
crease in the number of vehicles adds to 
their gravity. 


The Environment of Freedom 


John Dewey, Ghandi, Dwight Mac¬ 
donald, and Camus all elaborate a cen¬ 
tral conception which might be affirmed 
as the great discovery of the twentieth 
century. It is, as Dewey said, that 
means must be consistent with ends; or. 
as Ghandi said, that deception and vio¬ 
lence can bring no peace. 

Macdonald’s analysis, in The Roof is 
Man, concerns the need for a new poli¬ 
tical vocabulary. The radical, Macdon¬ 
ald points out, when he loses sight of the 
“limit" implicit in all rebellion, is no 
longer a radical. He has forgotten that 
the revolution is on behalf of Man. As 
Camus says: 

Immediately rebellion, forgetful of its 
generous origins, allows itself to be con¬ 
taminated by resentment, it denies life, 
dashes toward destruction, and raises up 
the grimacing cohorts of petty rebels, 
embryo slaves all of them, who end by 
offering themselves for sale, to-day, in 
all the market-places of Europe to no 
matter what form of servitude. It is no 
longer either revolution or rebellion but 
rancor, malice, and tyranny. 

This is Camus’ generalized account of 
what happened to the Russian Revo¬ 
lution. 

Macdonald finds in Stalinist apologetics 
the rationalizations by which the "gri¬ 
macing cohorts” justify themselves: 

By "Progressive" would be understood 
those who see the Present as an episode 
on the road to a better Future; those 
who think more in terms of historical 
process than of moral values; those who 
believe that the main trouble with the 
world is partly lack of scientific know¬ 
ledge and partly failure to apply to human 
affairs such knowledge as we do have . . . 

“Radical" would apply to the as 
yet few individuals—mostly anarchists, 
conscientious objectors, and renegade 
Marxists like myself—who reject the 
concept of Progress, who judge things 
by their present meaning and effects . . . 
They, or rather we, think it is an open 
question whether the increase of man’s 
mastery over nature is good or bad in 
its actual effects on human life to date, 
and favor adjusting technology to man, 
even if it means—as may be the case— 
a technological regression, rather than 
adjusting man to technology . . . And 
wc fee I that the firmest ground from 
which to struggle for that human liber¬ 
ation which was the goal of the old Left 
is th- ground not of History but of those 
non-hislorical values (truth, justice, love, 
etc.) which Marx has made unfashionable 
among socialists. 

The Progressive makes History the 


center of his ideology. The Radical 
puts Man there .... 

The great question which simple Rebel¬ 
lion leaves unanswered is the question 
of Means. For the rebellion is always 
against some form of “means" which is 
being used to reach the goal that men 
hold to be desirable. The act of rebel¬ 
lion is always in recognition of some 
immediate truth. It is a spontaneous 
declaration, “which unhesitatingly gives 
the strength of its love and without a 
moment’s delay refuses injustice.” Its 
merit, as Camus says, “lies in making 
no calculations, distributing everything 
it possesses to life and to living men." 

How can you make a “system" out 
of what is spontaneous, or plan for be¬ 
haviour which refuses to make “calcu¬ 
lations”? 

For a century or so, the West has 
placed its faith in “organization”. If 
you are going to get “results”, we have 
been told, you must organise. We are 
now beginning to realize that organi¬ 
zation tends to destroy every opportunity 
for spontaneous action. The principle 
of organization tends to mean the 
elimination of the unexpected, the sup¬ 
pression of the unpredictable. Hence the 
apparently irreconcilable conflict between 
individual values and social values, and 
the slowly spreading popularity of anar¬ 
chism in politics and mysticism in 
religion. 

Must we, then, stop with the act of 
rebellion? If so, what are we to make 
of the vast technological apparatus we 
have inherited from the days of belief in 
organization? 

It may be that the reconstruction of 
society along new lines which permit and 
allow for continuous “rebellion” will be 
similar to the long and painstaking 
process by which the human body was 
evolved. Perhaps we don't need any 
“big” blueprints for the changes which 
are required, but only the alertness of 
spirit which brings endless microscopic 
adjustments and revisions of our social 
forms. Perhaps we have only to become 
aware of the true versatility of the human 
spirit and its capacity to turn almost 
any form or instrument into a vehicle 
of originality. The creative impulse has 
never needed, never had, a “perfect" en¬ 
vironment. The creative impulse needs 
only the nourishment of men who believe 
in themselves. 

From "Manas" (Los Angeles). 


“By far the most grievous conse¬ 
quence is the heavy toll of accidents as 
vehicles, pedestrians and cyclists jostle 
for space upon the narrow highways. 
Secondly there is the general crush and 
congestion of vehicles, particularly in 
towns, which by its delays and exaspera¬ 
tions is already beginning to defeat the 
very utility of the motor vehicle. Thirdly 
there arc some very unpleasant phvsical 
consequences in the form of noise, 
vibration, smell and fumes. Finally 
there is the abrasive friction of motor 
traffic which in various ways direct and 
indirect is steadily grinding away all the 
amenity and pleasantness of our roads, 
and, which is perhaps worse, of the 
adjoining lands”. 

In discussing accidents, Mr. Buchanan 
confesses the difficulty of presenting the 
figures sufficiently emphatically. “One 
seeks," he says, “still briefer and more 
pungent ways of expressing the situa¬ 
tion". Fifty thousand people were killed 
in the ten years following the end of the 
war. A summer Bank Holiday will 
claim twenty-five or thirty fatalities. 
Every year the Ministry of Transport 
publishes road accident statistics set out 
in 44 tables which analyse the figures 
from almost every possible approach, 
and as you study these you realise that 
there are an infinite number of causes for 
accidents. Mr. Buchanan selects for 
study the year 1955, when as a result of 
216,861 accidents, involving 333.607 
vehicles, the total number of casualties 
was 267,922 of which 5,526 people were 
killed, 62,106 seriously injured and 
200,290 slightly injured. Roughly one- 
sixth of the casualties were children. 
The details of these figures are what 
might be expected: 

“a great preponderance of accidents in 
built-up areas where the throng of traffic 
of all kinds is greatest; a heavy toil 
amongst the ‘unarmed' road users (pedes¬ 
trians, cyclists, and motor cyclists); a 
tendency for accidents to be worst at 
times of heavy traffic, in the summer 
months, on Saturday and at business or 
factory rush hours; a grievous toll of 
child cyclists and pedestrians and of 
young people on motor cycles; and the 
motor vehicle heavily involved as the 
main dealer out of death and injury”. 

The financial cost of road accidents in 
1953 (compensation, damage and admin¬ 
istrative cost, was £155 million, and on 
this Mr. Bucanan comments; 

"It is right that attempts should be 
made to express the cost of accidents in 
financial terms, but mere figures such as 
these convey little impression of the 
tragedy, waste and human misery that 
are involved. Children, parents, and 
breadwinners, irrespective of station, are 
struck down, killed, maimed, injured, or 
at the very least grievously shocked. 
Every accident which claims a couple 
of lines in the newspaper has its own 


FREEDi 

after-history endured in relative mIcI 
years maybe of pain, ^adnes*! 
bereavement. The whole of it is sef 
less and meaningless, and m ,i t | 
nothing". 

What is the cause? Motorists bid! 
pedestrians. Pedestrians point out tt> 
since motors are involved in almo^T 
accidents, vehicles are the cause oj 
trouble. But the fact is that 

"with very few exceptions all acctd 
arise out of errors of judgment b\j 
road users involved, the exceptions 
the utterly unforseeable ‘Acts of ^ 
such as falling trees, thunderbolts! 
road subsidence. Apart from the^B 
ceptions it is difficult to conceive 
accident that could not huv\ been av<S 
had all the persons involved taken! 
road conditions as they found them J 
exercised the care and restraint ned 
fated thereby. It is undoubtedly aj 
able viewpoint that accidents cou^ 
avoided altogether if all the road! 
behaved perfectly all the time, and! 
this it follows that fundamentally! 
the road users themselves who an 
sponsible for road accidents byT 
lapses from correct behaviour". 


JT seems obvious that every inert 
the number of vehicles on the! 
is going to increase the number of! 
dents, and the fall in casualties] 
petrol was rationed during the vvaf 
during the Suez “crisis" confirms 
But studying road accident figures 
the years you became aware of, 
dramatic improvement. The hi 
number of people killed in one yea 
the roads in this country was in j 
when it was 7.343, with only 2.4i 
vehicles. The number of casualties 
a tendency to fall slightly between 
and the war. falling again to a tot; 
120,000 in 1943. Since then then 
been a steady tendency to rise, 
total for 1955 was the highesf 
though the number of fatalities 
5,526, the highest since the war tl 
lower than in any pre-war year! 

1927. .In 1938 with 3,000.000 vel 
on the roads there were 233,359 ca 
ties, in 1955 with well over 5,C 
vehicles there were no more than 26' 
casualties. The increase in casual 
was not, in other words, in proportion 
the increase in traffic. 

“Some of this improvement is attri 
able to small road improvements jm 
ing large has been done) and to li. 
saving devices such as pedestrian cri 
ings and better street lighting, but a 
stantial part must be due to better road 
behaviour prompted no doubt, by pi^H 
ganda and road safety training for chij 
jdren. Of the many propaganda cai 
paigns we have to endure, there is 3 
haps none more important than th; 
directed to road safety, and no aspect 
that more vital than the teaching of the^j 
young. A major new social habit having 
arisen, a new code of behavour is re^ 
quired". 

(To be continued ) 


Franco's Folly 


Conti m»e< 
from p. 3 


the part of their elders, and whether they 
are exalted to emulate, or moved to rebel 
against it, they will nurse dreams of vio¬ 
lence and strife against the best people 
of their country who long for a peace 
which no despot can give. The great 
majority, then, who have suffered be¬ 
cause of Franco's rising or Franco's 
victory, will feel their scars re-opened, 
and themselves insulted in their deepest 
fibres by this travesty and mockery of 
truth; for, if there were martyrs, they 
were not all on Franco's side, and if 
there were assassins, they w'ere not all 
among the so-called Reds. As for 
Franco’s Old Guard, and for anybody 
committed to his cause, they will be 
confirmed in that spirit of vengeance by 
which they have been inspired for nearly 
twenty years. 

It is symptomatic of the nihilism and 
sterility of the regime that they should 
feel even now so morbid a need to 
commemorate their dead. Are they fear¬ 
ing a resurrection of those whom they 
have killed? And is not this monument 
partly intended as a warning that they 
are still ready to kill? The cry of the 
most fanatic among them was “Viva la 
muerte” (Long Live Death). A colossal 
granite transcription of this motto, that 
is what most Spaniards will read in the 
Valle de los Cafdos, in spite and because 
of its cross and its Christ, of its cardinal 
virtues, its apostles and saints. 

By all means, let the dead be remem¬ 
bered. It is not Spain, of all countries, 
where fathers, brothers and friends are 
forgotten a few years after their death. 
But if a monument is to be erected to 
the dead, and if it is to be called a nat¬ 
ional and a Christian monument, it ought 
to be in remembrance of all the killed 
in the Civil War, whatever the side they 
fought on (and there were more than 
two sides), and whether they fought or 
not. There is a sanctuary at San Martino 


in Northern Italy, near the place where 
a battle w-as fought in June 1859, by the 
Austrians against the French and the 
Piedmontese. There was nearly 40.000 
dead in one day; their bones are preser¬ 
ved in this sanctuary all mixed together; 
and there is an inscription inviting one 
to meditate how all those soldiers are 
now united in that very death which 
they wanted to inflict on one another to 
seal a disunity which was not of their 
own making, which they hardly under¬ 
stood, and from which they were never 
to profit. The contrast between this 
sanctuary and the Valle de los Cafdos 
needs no further comment. 

One thing which the newspapers in 
Spain and Mr. Matthews failed to men¬ 
tion. but which is common knowledge, 
reported by Spanish publications in exile, 
and by at least one foreign traveller, 
Henry Gibbs, author of "The Masks of 
Spain", is that among the 7.000 or 8.000 
engaged in the construction of the Valle 
de los Cafdos there is or there was a 
high percentage of political prisoners. 
On account of the dust produced during 
blasting operations these workers were 
particularly exposed to T.B. and possibly 
to some forms of cancer. The practice 
of using the forced labour of political 
prisoners for works most abhorrent to 
their heart, is not of Franco’s invention 
nor a prerogative of his regime. But the 
violence and cruelty which it entails, the 
contempt for human dignity of which it 
is an expression, so similar to. and in 
many respects worse than, asking prison¬ 
ers to dig their own grave before they 
are shot, includes Franco and his sup¬ 
porters in that scourge of mankind which 
afflicts people in time of peace with all 
the barbarism of war. 

And to the Valle de los Cafdos it is 
almost certain the Church will give its 
blessing. 

Giovanni Baldelli. 
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IES MONEY 
OUTWEIGH 
ITEGRITYI 

Pniposium on the advantages 
disadvantages of seriaJisa- 
books in newspapers and 
|s. published in the Spring 
Fof the Author, journal of 
Betv of Authors, one woman 
declared that she was so 
! at what happened to one of 
Pd rent's books that she made 
never to allow another to be 
1; but that in the case of 
written for adults, “the hand- 
Ura> cheque on top of the 
outweighs my feeling of 
j at seeing what I have writ- 
| into mutilated slices". An- 
iriter commented that if the 
fcads the serial version of his 
|jd is depressed by it, more 
“He should never read it". 

attitudes are not peculiar 
Iters. They invade every 
[of society, though it is per- 
5re blatant and reprehensible 
wessful writer who is already 
■ a comfortable living from 
jtings, and for whom the 
Ration of his work provides 
‘handsome extra cheque", 
Ay in the case of a factory 
vho is ordered by the man¬ 
at to produce a shoddy article 
foffends his conscience as a 
craftsman. 

phall not be surprised if some 
accuse us of being moralis- 
utopian for criticising the 
les of these writers to their 
^and to personal integrity. We 
probably be urged to be more 
ic: “Who, in their senses 
|d not jump at the chance of gel¬ 
something for nothing, which 
er all. what serialisation comes 
■ as if getting something for 
ping were a deep-seated instinct 
pall human beings—which of 
rse it is not! 

RVhen we raise such “moral" 
TsobJems we are less concerned with 
Irguing what is in our opinion the 
Tght solution to them, than with 
Ttrying to pull down the edifice of 
rvalues which has become so promi¬ 
nent a feature of the social land- 
1 scape that it has come to be accep¬ 
ted by most people as a permanent, 
timeless, landmark. Largely respon¬ 
sible for this attitude is the Chris¬ 
tian Church, which preaches broth¬ 
erly love but is always telling us that 
Man is basically wicked and weak; 
that we are all born tainted by the 
sins of our forebears (presumably 
right back to Adam and Eve!); that 
we give in to temptation and do not 
resist evil. This summing-up of 
Man’s “nature", which most people 
readily accept as applying to every¬ 
body but themselves, has long been 
hardened into a kind of biological 
truth which Reason —a combination 
of Man’s obvious material needs, 
interests and private dreams- is, so 
we are told, hitting its head against 
a brick wall in trying to change! 


]>^OW, even a biological truth, 
especially is this true in the 
scientific age in which yve live, needs 
the backing of scientific evidence. 
And so far as we anarchists are con¬ 
cerned, there is no evidence to sup¬ 
port concepts of Man based either 
on “wickedness" or “virtue". Man 
has the power to be what he chooses 
lo be, given an environment of free¬ 
dom, which presupposes free access 
to knowledge and free choice. The 
Potential power of the human mind 
is surely revealed when one consid¬ 
ers that every society has produced 
those who have not only rebelled 
against its age-long customs and 
*ay$ of life, but have, in the Jong 


run, succeeded in replacing them by 

what we to-day consider more 
human, more ethical standards of 
life. Not only have they risen above 
their environment but have trans¬ 
formed the environment as well. 
What is there so sacroscanct, so per¬ 
manent, so valuable in the environ¬ 
ment of to-day that it cannot, or 
should not, be changed? 

As Man acquires a better under¬ 
standing of himself so can we ex¬ 
pect him to seek more meaning in 
life, and as a consequence, to find 
more frustration! Yes, more frus¬ 
tration, and not because the ghost of 
Stalin and his heirs cast a shadow 
of uncertainty on an otherwise sun- 
kissed planet of peace and plenty, 
but because of the conflict between 
Man’s actual way of life largely 
“determined" for him by his “elders 
and betters", and the kind of life he 
would wish to lead; between the 
values he applies in his dealings 
with his fellow beings and those he 
believes in for himself (without 
necessarily applying them). 

It is a curious phenomenon of our 
times that whereas all human beings 
need shelter, clothing and a mini¬ 
mum number of calories to maintain 
life, and that human personality and 
diversity is a question of mind , it is 
in the acquisition of the needs of life 
that “individual enterprise" and 
competition now manifest them¬ 
selves, and that in the realm of 
thought all these business- and wage- 
individualists fall over one another 
in wanting to conform, to think as 
everybody thinks and to live like 
the Jones’ live! And all the time 
they hate the Jones’ and the boss 
and long to be with Dr. Fuchs up 
the Pole or with, or in the shoes of, 
some other eccentric, poor perhaps, 
but free from the tyranny of the 
clock, convention and compromise. 

Modem Man outwardly worships 
money but he obstinately goes on 
seeking the things that money can¬ 
not buy, or the possession of 
which, often destroys. How “per¬ 
verse" he can be, in spite of condi¬ 
tioning. was revealed again in an 
article in last week’s Lancet by Dr. 
C. P. Blacker, physician to the 
Royal Bethlehem and Maudsley 
Hospital, London, who writes 
among other things: 

“I have been astonished at the physical 
iJI-treatment which some women will put 
up with from periodically intemperate 
husbands—provided that they later feel 
and express regret.” 

“Very different is her reaction to in 
tractible meanness or jealousy. These 
are felt to be despicable traits, forming 
an integral part of the man’s nature, 
which he makes no effort to combat.”* 


FRANCO’S FOLLY 

THE VALLEY OF THE FALLEN 


nro return to our point of depar- 
A ture. To say that our author is 
only doing the thing anybody in her 
position would do in the circum¬ 
stances, when she allows periodical 
publishers to mutilate her work, 
even though it produces a feeling of 
distaste in her, since the reward is a 
“handsome extra cheque", is un¬ 
scientific because it presupposes that 
there is no choice, or that what 
choice there is, is so obvious, that 
no one in his senses would give the 
alternative a second’s thought. Such 
an argument assumes (as our author 
does in fact), that the “distaste" 
which is produced by one set of 
values can be “oulwcighcd’T by the 
material things that a “handsome 
cheque" can buy. (It is notorious 
that most prostitutes sell their 
bodies because they desperately 
want the things that money can buy. 
That a large number of them, when 
it comes to love and sex, are les¬ 
bians would tend to indicate a 
recognition that normal outlets have 
been compromised beyond repair. 
In so doing, we suggest, they show 
deeper understanding than some 
intellectuals). 


o n November 20th. 1956. the anniver¬ 
sary of the execution of Jos<$ 
Antonio Primo dc Rivera, son of the 
dictator and founder of the Falange, an 
extraordinary building was inaugurated, 
called “Valle dc los Caldos” (Valley of 
the Fallen), in a place hollowed out of 
the mountain La Nava in the Sierra 
Guadarrama, 32 miles North-West of 
Madrid, four miles from El Escorial, and 
not far from General Franco's home at 
El Pardo. Work started in 1941, and 
was for long shrouded in secrecy; the site 
was screened by barbed wire with 
machine-gun nests, and soldiers guarded 
its approaches. Mr. Herbert L. Mat¬ 
thews, of the New York Times, was 
allowed to visit it, and from him we 
learn that the monastery adjoining it is 
completed but still unoccupied, and that 
the main feature of the building is a 
crypt larger than the one at St. Peter's 
in Rome, adorned with statues and bas- 
reliefs. Its dome is surmounted by a 
cross reaching a height of 500 feet, that 
is, as high as Blackpool Tower, and 
when it is lighted up at night, is visible 
from Madrid. 

The purpose of the building is not 
perfectly clear. The monastery, the 
cross, statues of the twelve apostles, 
each 60 feet high, and of the four car¬ 
dinal virtues, altar, figures of Christ 
and of the Spanish Saints, make it a 
piece of Catholic architecture. Yet it is 
expected to receive the remains of 
Franco and other notable figures who 
fought on his side, and it is said to be 
dedicated to the memory of those who 
gave their lives for his triumph during 
the Civil War — according to one esti¬ 
mate, 149.000. 

This mixture of Catholicism and wor¬ 
ship of the dead may be one of the 
reasons for the censorship for a long 
while imposed on all news concerning 
the project and for the slowness in carry¬ 
ing it through. For it is only four years 
ago that Cardinal Segura of Seville pub¬ 
licly deplored “the excessive veneration 
of comrades who died in the war”, and 
Franco cannot have forgotten how the 
high hierarchy of the Church was dis¬ 
pleased when the ashes of Jos£ Antonio 
Primo de Rivera were transferred in 
solemn procession from Alicante to El 
Escorial and buried at the foot of the 
Main Altar in the Escorial Chapel. The 
Church in Spain, which has always been 
critical of the Falange, and challenged 
its monopoly of the Workers’ Syndicates, 
must be bargaining very hard for the 
support Franco needs from her to pre¬ 
sent the nation with this huge monu¬ 
ment. 


Spaniards have already drawn a parallel 
between El Valle de los Caldos and the 
Egyptian pyramids or other buildings of 
antiquity which for their size and solid¬ 
arity, if not for their artistic merits, were 
meant to last indefinitely and perpetuate 
their founders’ memory. Catholicism 
being the religion of Spain, and Spain 
and Catholicism having intimately been 
linked together in the minds of most of 
the makers and writers of Spanish his¬ 
tory, it is understandable that only with 
the approval of the Church and with the 


*We quote the doctor’s observations be¬ 
cause we think them so thought-provok¬ 
ing and not because we approve of 
wife-beating even as a satisfactory alter¬ 
native to meanness and jealousy! 

The dictionary defines this term as “to 
exceed in worth or value; surpass in 
importance or excellence” (Funk &. 
Wagnalls). 


We do not believe that in an in¬ 
tegrated personality material con¬ 
siderations can ever “outweigh 44 the 
“spiritual". If a “handsome cheque" 
is our criterion, then why not write 
to order, or denounce our friends? 
After all, to let someone mutilate 
what you have written in return for 
a cheque is the thin end of the 
wedge, especially when, as the 
second author we quoted, pointed 
out. you refuse to read what they 
have done to your story! 

The malaise of our time is oppor¬ 
tunism and expediency which is a 
more powerful weapon for the 
ruling class than (he Law and the 
Armed Forces. As we pointed out 
last week in our piece on Algeria, 
one man of principle not only had 
the strength to overcome the physi¬ 
cal pain of refined torture but also 
to defeat the combined might of the 
French State and its henchmen. 
Such men will not receive any 
“handsome extra cheques" going 
but there is no doubt in our minds 
that they are less tortured, less 
“mixed up" than their fellow beings 
who can throw overboard their in¬ 
tegrity for a cheque ... or forty 
pieces of silver. 


recognition of Franco as one of her 
champions could he confidently look al 
the future of his mausoleum and fame. 
Should Spain cease to be Catholic or the 
Church to be the strong political power 
she is, both his memory and his monu¬ 
ment would soon be execrated. 

But Franco’s inspiration is not likely 
to have come from the Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mids. For whatever religious element 
there is in it, its model is to be found 
in the nearby Escorial, built by Philip 
II in fulfilment of a vow that tradition 
has that he look before the battle of St. 
Quentin. But for the idea of enshrining 
the memory of those who died for him 
in a huge edifice and in an impressive 
crypt he is indebted to Mussolini, as 
he and the Falange are for whatever 
ideas and institutions they have tried to 
impose upon the Spanish people. Ten 
years after his “march on Rome” Mus¬ 
solini opened in Rome an exhibition of 
the Fascist Revolution, the centre-piece 
of which was a high-domed and gloomy 
crypt, called the “martyrs' sacrarium”, 
tapestried with the labarums of the 
“action squads” responsible for many 
acts of intimidation, terrorization and 
murder, and with the names of all those 
fascists who met a violent death, most 
of them during, or in retaliation for, one 
of their so-called “punitive expeditions”. 

Mussolini started counting the years 
from the date of his rise to power as if 
it were to be regarded as momentous an 
event as the birth of Christ. He changed 
the names of many streets and of a town 
or two, founded new ones near Rome, 
had his effigy reproduced and hoisted 
everywhere, and his sayings printed, 
painted or engraved all over the country. 
He also sponsored the building of many 


edifices remarkable for their size rather 
than for their usefulness or beauty. In 
this he had models and imitators in every 
dictatorial regime since that of the 
French Revolution, and Franco’s is no 
exception. It is as if dictators had a 
haunting feeling of their ephemeralness; 
as if, having established themselves with 
violence, they had a premonition that 
by violence they will be undone. 

Against the inexorable effacing action 
of time, and against the nemesis of his¬ 
tory, they do their utmost to erect 
material testimonies to their passage on 
earth, well knowing that they have no 
spiritual inheritance to leave and no 
beneficent deed on their record by -which 
to be thankfully remembered. They 
seem to know in their heart of hearts 
that they are the enemies of mankind. 
Two things, at any rale, they almost in¬ 
variably do — two things by which this 
label is deserved; they wage war on. the 
past which happens to displease them, 
and to mould the present as if that past 
had never been; and they anxiously 
mass-produce strait-jackets for the future. 
Not to speak of the harm they do to the 
living who must needs breathe in the 
past and the future, they are thus offen¬ 
sive to the dead and cruel to the unborn. 


If Franco’s “Valle de los Cafdos” is 
anything like Mussolini’s “Sacrario dei 
Martin” — as the name suggests and 
rumour confirms it is — it will stand (as 
long as it will stand) as a monument of 
hate. The young, few as they must be, 
who know only the official version of 
the recent history of their country, will 
be awed by this macabre ostentation of 
superiority in heroism and sacrifice on 
Continued on p. 2 


long live the empire ... 

But Business is Business 


A FORMER New Zealand Cabinet 
^ Minister. Mr. F. M. B. Fisher had 
a few hard things to say about British 
governments, in a speech in Wellington 
last week. 

He criticised Britain because of her 
reluctance to stop the import of cheap 
Continental dairy products. He said: 
“They want all we have to offer in time 
of war and they arc obviously ready to 
throw us on the scrap heap in time of 
peace.” 

Mr. Fisher said that the New Zealand 
Cabinet secretly resigned in 1914 in pro¬ 
test against the British failure to provide 
an escort for a convoy carrying New 
Zealand’s main body of servicemen over¬ 
seas. 

In the Second World War, New Zea¬ 
land agreed to stand behind the war 
effort “to the last man, the last shilling, 
and the last gun.” The response was a 
request to send gold, guns, and ammuni¬ 
tion to Britain. They were sent in the 
liner Niagara which was mined on her 
first day out. 

Mr. Fisher added: “The sacrifices 
have to be made at this end. I con¬ 
fess it is the memory of these happenings 
which makes me feel somewhat despon¬ 
dent about the actions of the British 
Government in times of peace.” 

As Mr. Fisher was uttering these criti¬ 
cisms, the British Premier, Mr. Macmil¬ 
lan was showing the Commonwealth that 
the welcome he had received during his 
tour however much it may have warmed 


his heart had nevertheless not gone to 
his head. Empire loyalty was one thing, 
business quite another! To an audience 
at the Royal Empire Society he declared 
that Commonwealth countries must not 
expect British investment as a matter of 
course. They must do all they can to 
attract it. 

“Capital investment in the Common¬ 
wealth is not primarily a matter for our 
Government, 

“It lies in private hands and the capi¬ 
tal will go, according to the natural laws 
of commerce, to the place where it is 
going to earn its greatest reward. 

“In all the Commonwealth countries 
there are great schemes of development, 
but, if British capital is to help, there 
must be an inducement—or at any rate 
no deterrent—or the capital will go else¬ 
where..” 

What Mr. Macmillan said comes as 
no surprise to us. What makes his re¬ 
marks “newsworthy” in Freedom is that 
Ministers do not often call a spade a 
spade in public. But who after what he 
has said, will believe Colonial Secretar¬ 
ies when they tell us that we are occupy¬ 
ing colonial territories, spending money, 
and sending them our best troops and 
latest weapons, for the benefit of the 
natives? If we cannot pour capital into 
the Commonwealth countries which are 
peopled by our “kith and kin” unless we 
see a return which is as profitable as the 
best investment elsewhere, is it likely that 
we should do this for the benefit of back¬ 
ward people in Africa or the West or 
East Indies? Dammit, Sir, they are 
not even white-men! 


• ••Down with Russian Imperialism 

But Business Comes First 


npllE harsh things the political leaders 
of the West and East say about each 
other and their respective systems, and 
the threat to peace which each represents 
in the eyes of the other, makes not a 
scrap of difference when it comes to 
signing a business contract. 

Mr. Vlns Klentsov, the President of 
Technoproimport, the Russian trade 
organisation, left London last week after 
a two month stay during which he has 
completed the orders which are being 
placed with British firms for the plant 
and equipment for a new tyre factory at 
Dnepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. 

The factory will cost £14,000,000 and 
should be completed next year. It will 
be one of the largest outside the United 
States and will have an output of 
2.000,000 tyres a year. The contract is 


being handled by a group of British 
firms and about another 50 firms will be 
sub-contracting for the production of 
many of the materials needed. 

We arc sure that every director of the 
firms sharing this very nice £14 million 
contract hates the Russian system and 
firmly supports the Government's expen¬ 
diture of £1.500 millions on Defence 
against the Russian threat. All the 
directors, we arc sure, have at some time 
or other declared at cocktail parties and 
Tory rallies that they would prefer death 
rather than submit to an invasion by 
Russian Communism . . . But when the 
invader is a Mr. Vlas Klentsov, with an 
order-book in his brief case, it doesn’t 
matter if he is also carrying Lenin's 
collected works, he is a welcome guest, 
and just the person to in\ite to one of 
those cocktail parties! 
















S. African Govt. Attacks A.N.C. 


W Continued from p. 1 

As far as can be ascertained the 
Government does not — yet — intend 
to proscribe the African National 
Congress altogether, only to ban it 
in an) rural area where it might 
have any effect. It is assumed that 
Dr. Verwoerd is proceeding under 
the Native Administration Act of 
1927, under which laws may be re¬ 
pealed or amended, or any new laws 
made, simply by the Governor- 
General—in effect. Minister Ver¬ 
woerd— by proclamation published 
in the Gazette. 

Government by Proclamation 

Under this Act, Dr. Voerwoerd 
cannot ban Congress in a city, with¬ 
out designating the whole city a 
Native Area, which might lead to 
all sorts of complications, but other 
members of the Government such as 
the Minister of ‘Justice’ have other 
powers which could come in useful 
here. 

The Government’s action is clear¬ 
ly an attempt to intimidate Congress 
before the all-white general election 
takes place next month, for it had 
been announced that the Africans 
were preparing plans for various 
forms of direct action in protest 
against the elections from which 
they are excluded. 

In fact a ‘workers’ conference’ — 
backed by the ANC, the Indian 
Congress, Coloured Peoples' organ¬ 
isations and the White South Afri¬ 
can Congress of Democrats, has 


called on all South Africans to stay 
at home during the election week, 
and has passed a resolution demand¬ 
ing: 

Minimum wage of £1 a day lor all 
unskilled workers; 

Abolition of pass laws; 

Abolition of aparthied laws; 

Abolition of the job reservation act 
reserving skilled work for white people; 

The end of the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment. 

Of the coming election the resolution 
adds: ‘If we cannot vote on a ballot 
paper we shall find another way to vote. 
We call upon all oppressed people and 
democrats of all races throughout South 
Africa to take mass action . . . ‘Our 
wages are so little that we cannot live. 
Our children are sickly and starving. 
Pass laws are killing us. 

‘Day and night police are raiding and 
arresting. Our homes and lands are 
being stolen. We cannot sufer in this 
way any longer.’ 

The ‘Opposition’ Agrees 

The election is to be held on April 1 
16, and from April 14, there will be 
public meetings, processions, torch¬ 
light marches and mass deputations. 

It is to counter the preparation 
and agitation for this that Verwoerd 
has moved against the ANC. He 
has the Government behind him in 
any repressive measures he may 
take, and he has also been given the 
green light by the ‘Opposition’. Sir 
de Villiers Graaf, leader of the 
United Party, has condemned in ad¬ 
vance any action by non-whites and 
has urged the Government to take 
‘appropriate action’. 

Needless to say, Verwoerd needs 
no urging. 


millions of Africans will have noth¬ 
ing whatever to lose. Their struggle, 
their aspirations and frustrations 
will be driven underground, and 
from moderate, constitutional chan¬ 
nels will flow into extreme and 
revolutionary ones. 

Not revolutionary in the way that 
anarchists would approve, however. 
The African revolution, when it 
comes, is more likely to be a bitter 
explosion of hatred than a social 
experiment in brotherhood. 

The Africans’ national conscious¬ 
ness emerged with ideas of brother¬ 
hood and communal sharing of the 
fruits of the earth. But he was spat 
upon and kicked by the white man. 
We shall hardly be taken by surprise 
when he spits and kicks back. 


The ‘Abscess* 


JUDGING by the following letter 
J published in last Friday’s Man¬ 
chester Guardian , Freedom is not 
alone in considering the Abscess of 
Algeria not a particularly French 
phenomenon : 

To the Editor of the “Manchester 
Guardian" 

Sir—All people who read the extract 
from M. Alleg's book will have been 
justly horrified and disgusted that such 
atrocities should be committed to-day. 

The outburst in Monday’s Manchester 
Guardian was understandable and sin¬ 
cere, but 1 cannot resist the impression 
that some of your correspondents are 
burying their heads in the sand. The 
treatment by this country of “unco¬ 
operative natives” in Malaya, Kenya, and 
more recently Cyprus, although less fully 
reported, is surely every bit as disturb¬ 
ing as that meted out by the French in 
Algeria. 


Redundancy in the Mines 


EOKA’S NEW 
METHOD 

Down the main street of the tiny Cyp¬ 
riot village of Vassa one night last week 
strode 15 masked men in strict military 
order. A year ago, the sight of such 
gunmen meant that someone had been 
singled out for death as a collaborator 
with the British. But this time the EOKA 
men proved to be bound on a singuarly 
innocent arrand. Invading the village 
coffee shop, they ordered its customers 
to face the wall, then searched their 
pockets for British cigarettes. 

The raid on the Vassa coffee shop was 
the start of a new and radically different 
EOKA attack on British rule in Cyprus. 
Colonel George Grivas, who heads 
EOKA. issued a leaflet announcing that 
he was “raising the banner of passive 
resistance,” peremptorily ordered a boy¬ 
cott of British football pools and such 
imported British goods as cigarettes, 
shoes, whisky, soft drinks and sweets. 
Proclaimed Grivas: “Britain is sucking 
away the sweat of the Cypriot people. 
She digs her hands into their pockets 
and takes their money in the form of 
import duties, taxes, and fines.” 

By week’s end Cyprus’ stores were 
running low on locally produced cigar¬ 
ettes; Cypriot cobblers happily reported 
soaring demand for their ill-made shoes; 
and thousands of tickets for a govern¬ 
ment lottery on behalf of Cyprus’ hos¬ 
pitals were going unsold. Some 1,300 
headmen and elders of Greek Cypriot 
villages resigned office in open refusal to 
co-operate with the British authorities in 
any way. Said one weary British busi¬ 
nessman : “I thought passive resistance 
meant everyone was going to lie down 
on railroad tracks the way they did in 
India in Gandhi's day. This looks 
worse.” 

Time 17/3/58. 


We wonder, however, if he really 
knows what he is doing? Or is he 
really such a psychopath that he 
does not for one moment count the 
consequences of his actions? 
Throughout all the years of its ex 
istence the African National Con¬ 
gress has been a moderate influence. 
It is now being driven to advocating 
mass action because ‘If we cannot 
vote on a ballot paper we shall find 
another way to vote.’ 

Nothing to Lose 

Does Dr. Verwoerd not realise 
that if he takes away the Africans’ 
rights to any legal form of expres¬ 
sion they will simply turn to illegal 
forms? 

The apartheid policy, the savage 
economic exploitation, the police 
terror, the denial of all rights, the 
taking away of their land and pro¬ 
perty, add up to a situation where 


r Continued from p. 1 

slock had been caused by a falling 
ofi in demand from blast furnaces 
and by the warm winter, but “a cold 
spell could reduce the stocks very 
quickly.” 

Mr. H. L. Clark, divisional mar¬ 
keting director, suggested afterwards 
that trade union leaders who criti¬ 
cised these stocks were harking back 
ing back to the days of the general 
strike. 


^pHINGS have changed fast in 
these two months. Last week¬ 
end the National Coal Board an¬ 
nounced that there would be no 
Saturday shift working in collieries 
this summer; in other words that a 
five day week is now officially fav¬ 
oured “as part of the Board’s search 
for economies”. Of course the 
Board will not admit to there being 
a glut of coal; they refer to it as “a 
position in which we found our pro¬ 
duction out of balance”! On the 
other hand existing stocks of 24 mil¬ 
lion tons, the highest since National¬ 
isation, are so high that the Board 
has taken over disused quarries in 
Nottinghamshire for storage pur¬ 
poses. 

“They have reached such proportions 
that they do not know where to put 
them.” Mr. A. Martin, the general sec¬ 
retary of the Nottinghamshire miners, 
said after a meeting of the union’s area 
council. He would not accept that 
reasons for the reduced demand might 
be that housewives were finding coal too 
expensive or that they were changing 


PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 11 

Delicit on Freedom £220 

Contributions received £189 

DEFICIT £31 

March 7 to March 13 

Oxford: M.T. 3/-: Glondarnol: H.D. £1; 
Sale: D.F.M. 3/6; London; S.B.* 2/3; Lon¬ 
don: P.F.* £1; London: J.B. 4/4; Oxford: 
B.H. £1/1/0; Shoroham: P.P. 2/6; Calgary: 
J.E.J, 7/-; Didcot: T.W.B. 6/-; Chichester: 
J.E.M. 5/-; London: W.E.D.* 10/6; Stoke 
Poges: K.S. 6/-; London: J.A.N, I/-; Lon¬ 
don: D.R* 10/-. 

Total ... 6 2 I 

Previously acknowledged ... 183 10 II 


1958 TOTAL TO DATE 


£189 13 0 


GIFTS OF BOOKS: Bath: H.J.C.; London: 
S.E.P. 

•Indicates regular contributor. 
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Vol. 3, 1953, Colonialism on Trial 
Vol. 4, 1954, Living on a Volcano 
Vol. 5, 1955, The Immoral Moralists 
Volume 6 , 1956 , Oil and Troubled 
Waters 

each volume paper 7s. 6d. 

cloth 10s. 6d. 

The paper edition of the Selections is 
available to readers of TREE DOM 
at 5/- a copy 

VOLINE « 

Nineteen-Seventeen (The Russian 
Revolution Betrayed) cloth 12a. 6d, 
The Unknown Revolution 
(Kronstandt 1921, Ukraine 1918-21) 
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The Expanding Environment 8j. fid. 
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boards 2s. 6d. 
The Education of Free Men la. 
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Anarchy 6d. 

Vote—What Fori id. 
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Nationalism and Culture 

cloth 218. 

PETER KROPOTKIN : 

The State: Its Historic Rdle Is. 
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Revolutionary Government 3d. 
Organised Vengeance Called Justice 

2d. 

MARIE-LOUISE BERNERI 1 

Neither East nor West 

paper 7s. 6d.; cloth 10s. 6d. 
GEORGE WOODCOCK s 
New Life to the Land 6d. 

Railways and Society 3d. 

What is Anarchisml id. 

The Basis of Communal Living la. 
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Ill-Health, Poverty and the State 

cloth 2s. 6d., paper Is. 
ALEX COMPORT » 

Delinquency 6d. 

P. A. RIDLEY * 

The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Modern Age 2d. 

TON V GIBSON » 

Youth lor Freedom paper 2s. 
Who will do the Dirty Work 7 2d. 

★ 

K. J. KENAPICK « 

Michael Bakunin and Karl Marx 
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Murie-Luuise Berneri Memorial 
Committee publications i 

Marie-Louise Berneri, 1918-1949: 

A Tribute cloth 

Journey Through Utopia 

cloth 18s. (U.S.A. $3) 

27, Red Lion Street, 
London, W*C*I. 


This is not just an example of a 
“going rotterf at the heart,” but j$ i 
symptom of what now seems ioi 
international disease which, \q 
checked, will destroy the foil 
upon which democracy is built-] 
&c. 

In our article on Algeria las 
besides refusing to single out 
behaviour in Algeria as an> 
reprehensible than British trea 
of the Kikuyu population inf 
we concluded with that 

As we see it, then.,the “abscesjl 
Algeria, nor colonialism as suejf 
“abscess" is only uncovered^ 
Algerias, the Kenyas, Malayas, tlj 
tappers, press censors, witch-hun| 
the rest, for it is there all the; 
is issues such as Algeria that m 
aware of its real potentialities 
feet” humanity. That “absd 
power and the acceptance of the"! 
that “might is right”, which prod, 
tyrant and the torturer as wel| 
slave and the fence-sitter. 


over to oil. He blamed the “economic | 
slump". Fears about employment were 
increasing in the industry, he said, and j 
added: “As unemployment in other in- I 
dustries grows, the demand for coal will | 
be correspondingly less.” 

The Board also denies that the 
decision to stop recruiting for the 
mines has anything to do with the 
stocks position. 

Viewed in the light of present 
developments, all the agitation of 
two months ago appears more than 
cynical; once again the public, the 
miners and perhaps, even the editor¬ 
ial hacks of the serious Press, have 
all been “taken for a ride”. But the 
Press is resilient. It says one thing 
one day and the opposite the next 
with the same sureness and that air 
of authority which hypnotises most 
readers into forgetting what they had 
read on the same subject in the same 
paper only a short time before! 

Two months ago the News 
Chronicle was talking tough. Last 
Monday it was championing a kind 
of scheme for Displaced Miners 
since now the problem is no longer 
a shortage of coal but too much 
coal, and the sooner we close down 
the “uneconomic pits where poor 
coal is expensively mined” the bet¬ 
ter! But don’t let’s be unkind to 
the miners. “The dole will not be 
enough to overcome their difficul¬ 
ties. There should be special grants 
for those who have to move, etc. . .” 

Do you remember, it’s not so long 
ago, when the miners were being 
told to drop their pre-war thinking, 
for now their future was guaranteed 
by the ever-growing demands of an 
ever-expanding Industry? That the 
advent of atomic-power could not 
replace the need for 200 million tons 
of coal a year for the next thirty 
years at least. On paper it still 
holds good. The National Coal 
Board is still relying strongly on the 
fact that the government has never 
revised its estimates of the fuel that 
will be required by the country in 
the future, including 225 million 
tons of coal in 1965: 240 millions 
in 1975. But in fact things are 
obviously not going to work out that 
way, and who can now say that the 
miners are all that wrong when 
they refuse to forget the experiences 
of 1926, and the inter-war years in 
this rosy age of full-employment 
and prosperity round the corner for 
everyone? 

Surely one of the lessons to be 
learned from the post-war exper¬ 
ience is that nothing in the social 
and financial set-up of the capitalist 
system has changed. Full-employ¬ 
ment is no more a basic tenet of 
capitalism in the post-war period 
than unemployment was in the inter¬ 
war period. Capitalism is concern¬ 
ed with profits not with full- half- or 
un- employment. This it seems that 
the miners have never forgotten 
(whatever else they have forgotten 
in these for them “prosperous 
twenty years”), and in spite of the 
cunning, misleading, change of mas¬ 
ters that is nationalisation. And 
the pronouncements this week by 
the Coal Board clearly show that 
nothing has changed! 


MEETINGS A 
A N NOUN CEMEI 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

Every Sunday at 7.30 at 
THE MALATESTA CLUB. ■ 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

LECTURE - DISCUSSIONS 

★ 

March 23rd, 1958 I 
Tom Currie 
on 

“IS CAPITALISM INCOMPA1 
WITH ANARCHO-SYNDICALfiJ 

Questions, D.^mss'on and Adn 
all free. 


HAMPSTEAD UBERTARD 
GROUP 

Fortnightly public discussions ar 
on alternate Mondays at 7.45 D.m. 
basement of 12, Oak Hill Par* 
Frognal) N.W.3. Nearest tube sta 
Hampstead (Northern Line). 

Monday. March 31st at 8 p.m. 

A discussion on Folk Music introduc 
by John Glaister, with illustration 
the guitar. 


★ Malatesta Club ★ 

Swaraj House, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, London, W.L 

ACTIVITIES 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 

London Anarchist Group Meetings 
(see Announcements Column) 


Trad Jazz 
at the .Malatesta 

Every Saturday from 7.30 

THIS MALATESTA 
JAZZ IIAAD 

Admission 2s. includes coffee 

MALATESTA CLUB 
32 Percy Street 
Tottenham Court Road W\ 
Open to Public 
Jazz Men welcome 
Organised by I AC 


Every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
BONAR THOMPSON speaks 
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